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PsYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS 


THOMAS HOBBES AND THE APOLOGETIC PHILOSOPHY 


HE task of mounting the seventeenth century originals of the 
British bourgeoise philosophy upon the social and political 
background which sets off their form and hues most clearly is vastly 
simplified by the presence in the England of that time of an extraor- 
dinary figure, Thomas Hobbes. Just as the analysis of the excep- 
tional case, the freak, the pathological specimen, is frequently much 
more informing than a prolonged study of a number of normal 
cases, SO an examination of Hobbes throws a glare of light upon the 
whole period in which he was so universally persona non grata. A 
man so cordially detested as Hobbes must certainly have violated the 
most cherished sensibilities of the whole gallery of his contemporaries, 
and a résumé of his insubordinate iconoclasm ought to reveal in 
counterpart the most popular idols of the day. 

The distinguishing characteristic of Hobbes’s work, that feature 
of his theories which stuck in the erops of his intellectually well- 
connected adversaries, can be developed best by placing Hobbes 
alongside a modern evolutionary sociologist of the Sumner type. 
Sumner’s Folkways may be conveniently used in this connection. 
There the theory is set forth that the whole structure of society con- 
sists of ‘‘folkways,’’ or customary ways of doing things, which have 
been evolved by trial and error through the age-long struggle of men 
to adapt themselves to the mode of life required of them by the 
circumstances of their environment, numbers, and technological 
capacity. 

This naturalistic and evolutionary view of the origin and devel- 
opment of the governing conventions of social life has a positive and 
a negative phase. On one hand, it sees in rights and duties only 
‘“‘rules of mutual give and take in the competition of life which are 
imposed on comrades in the in-group, in order that the peace may 
prevail there which is essential to the group strength.’’ Hence it 
follows that they ‘‘can never be ‘natural’ or ‘God-given,’ or absolute 
in any sense.’’ ‘‘Therefore morals can never be intuitive.’’ On the 
contrary, ‘‘the morality of a group at a time is the sum of the 
taboos and prescriptions in the folkways by which right conduct is 
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defined.’’ ‘‘The folkways are the right ways to satisfy all interests, 
because they are traditional, and exist in fact... . The tradition 
is its own warrant.’’ ‘‘World philosophy, life policy, right, rights, 
and morality are all products of the folkways.’’ 

When a seventeenth-century writer is to be compared with one of 
the twentieth century, common decency demands at least a bare sug- 
gestion of the advantage which has accrued, as an unearned increment, 
to the latter. No amount of pre-vision and freedom from current 
superstition could have outweighed the biological and anthropolog- 
ical deficiency under which Hobbes labored. We can hardly expect 
him to discuss the evolution of society as extending back before the 
existing race of men to the Piltdown or Trinil races, or even to the 
higher anthropoids. Nor can he draw upon a great literature of 
ethnological studies as,Sumner does to show by force of comparison 
the conventional character of even the most ‘‘natural’’ and ‘‘sacred’’ 
taboos. The only possibility open to his imagination is that of a 
situation in which no conventions have as yet come to prevail. 

This is exactly what Hobbes does. Imagine, he says, the natural 
(t. @., pre-social) condition of mankind, ‘‘without a common power 
to keep them all in awe.’’ With unerring perspicacity he sets forth 
the negative phase of Sumner’s theory. In the time ‘‘wherein men 
live without other security, than what their own strength, and their 
own invention shall furnish them withal—in such a condition, there 
is no place for industry ; because the fruit thereof is uncertain: and 
consequently no culture of the earth; no navigation, no use of the 
commodities that can be imported by sea; no commodious build- 
ing; no instruments of moving and removing, such things as 
require much force; no knowledge of the face of the earth; no 
account of time; no arts; no letters; no society; and which is the 
worst of all, continual fear, and danger of violent death; and the 
life of man solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short.’’ ‘‘To this war 
of every man, against every man, this also is consequent; that noth- 
ing can be unjust. The notions of right and wrong, justice and in- 
justice have there no place. Where there is no common power there 
is no law: where no law, no injustice. . . . Justice, and injustice are 
none of the faculties neither of the body, nor mind.’’ 

But for the quaint phrasing this sentence might have been writ- 
ten by Sumner. 

It is not strange that Hobbes should have believed that this 
imaginary state of affairs actually existed among contemporary sav- 
ages. This belief was due to his pardonable ignorance of savage life; 
it very certainly does not mean that he intended the state of nature 
to be interpreted as the equivalent of what moderns have found 
savage society to be, quite the contrary. 
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Likewise, it is hardly surprising that Hobbes’s positive account of 
the origin of mores sounds highly artificial, to the sophisticated ears 
of a modern sociologist. Whereas an evolutionist like Sumner care- 
fully avoids all mention of the primordial origins of things, and 
discusses traditions without assuming that they ever had clear cut 
beginnings, Hobbes, having developed the institutional character of. 
social conventions by contrast with an imaginary state of nature, 
would obviously proceed to outline the circumstances of human na- 
ture and its material environment which could be counted on as con- 
ditioning factors in the evolution of society. 

Hobbes proceeded, that is to say, exactly as Sumner would have 
proceeded in the seventeenth century. There are certain conditions 
which in the nature of the case’ impose themselves, and Hobbes pro- 
ceeds to enumerate them. That is, the growth of society must depend 
upon human capacity for cooperation, and willingness to forego some 
interests that might lead to conflict; it must also depend upon a 
mutual willingness to perform contracts (and in this law of nature 
consisteth the fountain and original of justice), and upon the spirit 
of give and take. These among others are the conditions which must 
be satisfied if organized society is to result; but there is another more 
important even than these. The exigencies of man’s unruly nature, 
and the pressure of population on food supply stand in the way of a 
Garden of Eden society (just as they stand in the way of a League 
of Nations) in which each is always to make the necessary social 
adaptations of his own free will. It is necessary that there be some 
Sovereign Power, some official Law and Order, vested in some Su- 
preme Authority. 

From this point Hobbes proceeds to his famous discussion of the 
personal sovereign as, in his opinion, the only efficacious custodian of 
the Sovereignty, and to his equally famous denunciation of the di- 

1‘*Laws of Nature.’’ Hobbes’s interpretation of jus naturale (concerning 
which so much has been written) in itself affords the clue to his whole social phi- 
losophy. The common understanding of jus naturale was of a law of nature, not 
in the modern sense (e. g., the laws of thermo-dynamics), but in the sense that 
certain modes of conduct are embodied in the very nature of things, and observ- 
able in this capacity by right reason. Thus Grotius states that private property, 
although it was established on earth by man’s will, once established is protected 
by jus naturale which God himself can not change. All this is precisely the con- 
ception which Hobbes absolutely denies. There is only one jus naturale, which 
is eternal and immutable and not to be gainsaid by Omnipotence Incarnate, and 
that is ‘‘the liberty each man hath, to use his own power for the preservation 
of his own life.’’ This is not a mere difference between ‘‘law’’ and ‘‘right’’; it 
is the difference between supernatural absolutism and evolutionary relativism. 
Note also that Hobbes’s leges naturales are laws of nature in the modern sense. 


Like the laws of hygiene, they prescribe the conditions, ascertainable by reason 
(science), under which alone society (health) is possible, 
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vision of Sovereignty between king and church. Many students of 
this period have felt that this political, paradox—absolute monarchy 
founded on consenting contract—is sufficient to explain Hobbes’s 
unacceptability to both Cavaliers and Roundheads. Others have laid 
chief emphasis upon Hobbes’s castigation of the churches. Without 
doubt both these things added to his infamy.2 Many passages in the 
anti-Hobbian literature, however, reflect the fear entertained by High 
Church Bishops and covenanting politicians of a philosophy that 
undermined not merely crown and miter, but civilization itself. 

The Bishop would find in Hobbes, just as he now finds in Sumner, 
the explosive with which the whole social order may be blown up. 
He does not mind a bit of denunciation; the thing that sets him 
trembling is the philosophy of social revolution, the theory of Bol- 
shevism. Turn to Sumner and look for the practical consequences of 
the theory of the ‘‘folkways.’’ ‘‘Property, marriage, and religion 
are the most primary institutions. They began in folkways. They 
became customs.’’ Hobbes is no less explicit. ‘‘In these four things, 


opinion of ghosts, ignorance of second causes, devotion toward what 
men fear, and taking of things casual for prognostics, consisteth the 
natural seed of religion; which by reason of the different fancies, 
judgments and passions of several men, hath grown up into cere- 


monies so different, that those which are used by one man, are for 
the most part ridiculous to another.’’ ‘‘It is consequent also to the 


2 It is a common saying that Hobbes justified absolutism but not divine right, 
revolt but not disobedience, as an expression of what Robertson calls his ‘‘timor- 
ous and worldly’’ disposition, and because he ‘‘had a mind to go home.’’ But 
A. F. Pollard, who probably knows more than anyone else about the Tudor 
period, sees more in Hobbes’s philosophy than ‘‘ weasel words.’’ ‘‘The Levia- 
than is the best philosophical commentary on the Tudor system: Hobbes was 
Tudor and not Stuart in all his ideas, and his assertion of the Tudor de facto 
theory of monarchy as against the Stuart de jure theory brought him into dis- 
favor with Cavaliers.’’ (Henry VIII., p. 433, note. See also Pollard, Factors 
in Modern History, pp. 172-179.) 

Of course a broad interpretation of the religious issue will include the en- 
tire discussion. If you say that the dispute was essentially ecclesiastical, in the 
sense that Hobbes denied any eternal and immutable (Divine) sanction to any 
folkway, basing even his preference for absolute monarchy on practical (un- 
theological) considerations, while all the rest of the world insisted on grounding 
their folkways on jus naturale and so ultimately on God—you have summed up 
the entire problem. This is the line of attack taken by Dewey in his recent 
essay on ‘‘The Motivation of Hobbes’ Political Philosophy,’’ in Studies in the 
History of Ideas. There is one danger, however, in the language of this exposi- 
tion. The issue, of course, is not merely between a theological sociology and a 
godless one, but between a system which, being of putatively Divine origin, must 
not essentially be changed, and one which obviously might be completely over- 
thrown at any time, should Hobbes’s readers agree with his naturalism and reject 
his argument for monarchy. 
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natural condition of mankind, that there be no propriety (7. e., pri- 
vate property), no dominion, no mine and thine distinct; but only 
that to be every man’s that he can get; and for so long, as he can 
keep it.’’ 

This is not the stuff cathedral sermons are made of even to-day. 
It is a flat denial of the divine ordination not only of church and 
state, but of the sacrosanct institution of property. In all ages there 
are many people whose position in the community lends weight to 
their opinions who find such anarchistic sentiments as these incon- 
ceivable ; harboring such beliefs a man is dangerous to the (business) 
community however much he may protest his loyalty to the (Stuart) 
administration.® 

In the seventeenth century these views were not only unbeliev- 
able; they were incomprehensible. Consider that a contemporary 
and contestant of Hobbes wrote a learned hodgepodge in which he 
essayed to show that God gave the earth in fief to Adam and that the 
Stuart kings derived their title from this deed by a more or less 
devious route, and that this essay was not only not laughed out of 
court but was taken seriously enough to enlist no less a man than 
John Locke in the weighty task of scholarly refutation. It is no 
wonder that when Hobbes called upon men of this intellectual 
temper to open their eyes to the conventional character of their most 
cherished institutions by imagining a state of nature prior to the 
origin of folkways, their imaginations played out. 

Their instincts, however, did not flag. Hobbes was universally 
and authoritatively denounced as an atheist—not an atheist who 
feels some doubts about Transubstantiation but salutes the State 
with pious genuflection; but an atheist who is undermining Prop- 
erty, the foundation of Law and Order. This denunciation took two 
forms, corresponding to the two principal types of metaphysical 
temperament. If you wish to place your moral idiosyncrasies be- 


3It is interesting to note that an intellectual conviction of the superiority 
of the existing order makes no amends to a complaisantly unintelligent public 
for an author’s scientific freedom from current superstition. Sumner is no better 
received for having written that the folkways are justified by their evolutionary 
survival, and it helped Hobbes little, in the long run, that he was an ardent sup- 
porter of the monarchy. What is demanded is not faith in existing institutions 
but instinctive (i. e., unthinking) docility. 

Robertson and Dewey both call attention to the readiness of Harrington to 
praise Hobbes, though he must have felt Hobbes’s monarchism to be a stumbling 
block in the path of republican ideals. The fact is that Harrington also was free 
from the popular superstitions; he no more believed in the divine ordination of 
Parliament than of the throne. Therefore, as a regular resident in the Tower of 
London he felt no vested interest at stake, and could argue the case with Hobbes 
quite calmly. Cf. Oceana, passim. 
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yond peradventure of a doubt you can insist either that they are 
deduced from the very nature and constitution of the universe, or 
that your way of doing things springs from unalterable Human Na- 
ture. In either case the intention of the argument is the same—to 
show that the status quo can not (%. e., should not) be revised. 

The former of: these two positions was maintained against 
Hobbes’s ‘‘atheism’’ most clearly by Ralph Cudworth, a representa- 
tive of that group of mathematical mystics, the Cambridge Neo- 
Platonists. His editor (a bishop) states that had his book come 
abroad ‘‘as early as it was written, it had served for a proper anti- 
dote to the poison in some of Mr. Hobbes’s writings.’’ Cudworth’s 
objection to Hobbes goes straight to the point. Hobbes has asserted 
that where there is no established order there is no such thing as 
just and unjust, right and wrong; where these things exist they are 
established by the social order of which they are the expression. In 
opposition to this Cudworth demonstrates with unimpeachable 
scholarship that ‘‘Omnipotence itself can not by meer Will make a 
Body Triangular, without having the Nature and Properties of a 
Triangle in it,’’ and therefore that ‘‘we must needs say that nothing 
is Morally Good or Evil, Just or Unjust by meer Will without Na- 
ture, because everything is what it is by Nature, and not by Will.”’ 
It is thus made to appear that the things to which a Master of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, cleaved instinctively in the latter part 
of the seventeenth century are clearly a part of the eternal and im-: 
mutable nature of things. It will be seen that this is not the philos- 
ophy of revolution. 

It is the argument from human nature that weighs heavily to- 
day, however. The line of intellectual tradition which it typifies has 
extended continuously from Hobbes’s time to the present. Then as 
now its major assumption was that human nature is essentially 
sound. All this is summed up by Bishop Cumberland, who wrote the 
most satisfactorily thorough-going contemporary refutation of 
Hobbes, in the word ‘‘Benevolence.’’ Commencing with the as- 
sumption of man’s ineradicable predilection for a life of virtuous 
social give and take, Cumberland found in the society of his time 
the most perfect expression of the sweet spirit of the ‘‘original 
Adam.’’ 

It must not be supposed, however, that his picture of human na- 
ture was all give and no take. It is true that Cumberland, not being 
eursed with an incontinently logical frame of mind, did sometimes 
utter the word ‘‘Benevolence’’ with an unction that implied utter 
abandon of all thoughts of self. This is apparently done to afford 
a vivid contrast with Hobbes’s sordidly egotistical pre-social man; 
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it does not affect the main argument. For if one reads continuously 
and is not misled by the pontifical invective with which the refuta- 
tions of Hobbes are elaborately decorated, it is perfectly clear in the 
end that it was not Hobbes’s supposedly uncomplimentary theory of 
human nature which provoked so much eloquence but rather the 
evolutionary theory of institutions for the support of which it was 
created. Clearly, therefore, one should examine Cumberland’s hu- 
man nature not so much for its intrinsic differences from Hobbes’s 
pre-social man, but rather with eyes alert to detect the insertion into 
‘‘human nature’’ of the institutional order which will then appear 
to spring out of it. 

This task will be easier for the reader who has not become so 
thoroughly identified with any one of the formal disciplines of the 
schools as to have ingrained in his mind an ungovernable propensity 
for following up the ‘‘categories’’ of his particular discipline. Cum- 
berland himself does not invite the reader to error; he has stated the 
plan and purpose of his work with the greatest clearness, and not at 
all in such language as is commonly employed in distinguishing one 
ethical school from another.* His title indicates that his interest is 
centered upon the one point of the inviolability of moral (social) in- 
stitutions. In the first paragraph of his introduction he announces 
that the purpose of the book is to show that ‘‘all moral and civil 
knowledge’’ has its ‘‘foundation’’ in the laws of nature. His first 
reference to Hobbes, attempting to fix ‘‘the point that Hobbes aims 
at’’—the fundamental contradiction to his own position—states that 
Hobbes’s theory is that moral and civil principles have no further 
sanction than that which accrues to them through their incorpora- 
tion into some actual social order. Thus Cumberland himself states 
the issue perfectly sharply as an issue between institutional rela- 
tivism on Hobbes’s side, and moral absolutism on his own. The 
tough-mindedness of Hobbes’s pre-social man and the tender-minded- 
ness of Cumberland’s human nature are quite accessory to the main 
argument. 

Stripped of all such logical accessories Cumberland’s funda- 
mental axiom (‘‘law of nature’’) is that man is so constituted that 
he naturally seeks his own good (happiness) through efforts exerted 


4This leads Albee to remark in the course of his History of English Utili- 
tarianism that Cumberland, though no mean thinker, was, however, ‘‘so utterly 
lacking in a talent for exposition that the adequate presentation of his views is a 
matter of peculiar difficulty.’? One has to ‘‘extract it from the author’s own 
system.’’ ‘‘The order of exposition is in many respects so unfortunate that one 
is tempted to disregard it altogether,’’ etc. This is merely to say that the formal 
historian of utilitarianism is interested only in the accessories, not in the main 
current, of Cumberland’s argument. 
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in behalf of the general good (‘‘the happiest state which each can 
possibly enjoy’’). This, of course, is simply the familiar utilitarian 
conviction that the members of this species are so fortunate as to 
be possessed of such beneficent predilections that they just naturally 
go about the world minding each other’s business and helping each 
other over the curbstone of life, with the result that (if only they 
are left alone by monarchs and mercantilists, who presumably have 
failed of the otherwise universal benevolence) they straightway ar- 
range their affairs into the best of all possible worlds. The names 
which later utilitarians have applied to man’s sovereign impulse 
have varied somewhat from generation to generation; but whether 
it is known as rational benevolence, or a natural preference for 
higher pleasures, sympathy, moral instinct, or simply as Cumber- 
land’s benevolence, the thing is the same. 

This inveterate propensity for ‘‘doing unto others’’ which Cum- 
berland takes to be the distinguishing mark of the species has seemed 
to many authorities to be the precise antithesis of the brutishness of 
Hobbes’s pre-social man. Yet Hobbes provided man with an in- 
tellect capable of appreciating the folly of a ‘‘state of war’’ and the 
advantages of every man’s ‘‘striving so to accommodate himself to 
the rest’’ and even endeavoring that he which giveth a benefit ‘‘have 
no reasonable cause to repent him of his good will.’’ If ‘‘doing unto 
others’’ has as its end that the same be done also unto you, benevo- 
lence and astuteness have much in common. Certainly this common 
element gathers force when benevolence is described, by Cumber- 
land, as comprehending ‘‘that affection which influences us to will 
and to do Acts pleasing in the Sight of our Superiors: And, what 
kind of Benevolence or Affection it is, which especially and specifi- 
cally is distinguished by the Term Piety towards God, our Country, 
and our Parents.’’ 

This complacent piety is the tonic upon which all the Cumber- 
landian harmonies are built. The benevolent conception of human 
nature is but a transition passage between the principle theme and 
its inversion. A Cumberland, integer vite scelerisque purus, looks 
upon the social world in which he lives with humble and reverent 
eyes and finds it good. He sees in human society a marvel of 
beneficent cooperation. His eyes simply do not register the evi- 
dences of organized conspiracy of the strong against the weak. 
Clearly such a state of bliss can be no evolutionary accident (a la 
Hobbes), thrown up in the course of a brute struggle for existence. 
It must be the consummate expression of the very nature of man, 
and therefore of God. 

But, the argument will forthwith run, since it is the very nature 
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of each man to seek first the general good (that all these things may 
be added unto him), it follows that the sum of the joint activities 
of all men taken together must be just such a general cooperative 
state of happiness as the benevolent soul would naturally cleave to. 
Therefore the existing order of things, founded upon this divinely 
human nature, a little lower than the angels, takes its fundamental 
soundness directly thence. No further proof is necessary, and what- 
ever correlation may be exhibited between the beneficent character 
of various institutions and benevolent humanity is to be taken as 
illustrative rather than forensic. 

It must be admitted at once that this statement is not a simple 
recapitulation; accordingly the reader may feel that when these 
initial assumptions of the argument were vaguely felt rather than 
so explicitly stated in the text, tacitly acknowledged alike by pious 
writer and deferential reader, the remaining steps in the scholastic- 
ally logical process probably appeared in a much better, because 
intellectually dimmer light. It is equally clear, however, that the 
modern reader, who of course will wish to be free of any conven- 
tional inhibition, will likewise wish to bring forth into light of day 
whatever emotional convictions may be found at the bottom of the 
philosophical well. He may even insist upon some such crude 
brevity as this: you begin with a placid acceptance of the comfort- 
able world—that is, as a contentedly uncritical member of the com- 
fortable classes. Your shocked rejection of a theory which implies, 
so your instincts aver, that things might be different, leads you to 
see that this comfortable world is founded on the very nature of 
man. Then taking an appropriately loose but optimistic theory of 
human nature as your primary axiom (lex naturalis) you proceed to 
deduce from it as an inescapable conclusion the opinion of the exist- 
ing order with which you commenced. 

It would be impossible to prove by learned citation to the satis- 
faction of any scholar convinced of the contrary that this is sub- 
stantially the burden of the utilitarian philosophy as stated in the 
first great English treatise on the subject, Cumberland’s De Legibus 
Nature. Such an attempt at proof would still be no more than a 
suggested interpretation which must necessarily be accepted or re- 
jected by each reader on the basis of his own intellectual (emo- 
tional?) predilections. Detailed proof would be supererogatory in 
any case. This may not be said perhaps of one or two bare com- 
ments on the main plan of the book. 

Cumberland demonstrates from the very first that he is not 
capable of the feat of imagination by which Hobbes pictures man- 
kind stripped of all folkways. He talks of what a ‘‘judge’’ or a 
‘‘nation’’ would do in this explicitly pre-social state, and even offers 
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(in Chapter VII) to show that this pre-social ‘‘state of war’’ would 
be unlawful.5 At the same time he makes it evident at the very 
beginning and by constant recurrence throughout the five chapters 
given over to disputation that his chief obsession was Hobbes’s failure 
to ground upon the rock of divine ordination such institutions as 
private property, which Mr. Seldon had proved ‘‘even from the 
Time of Adam was universally received and established as a Right; 
and which Right he proved the Gift, Appointment and Designation 
of Almighty God himself.’’ 

Having assumed benevolence as the law. of nature by dint of con- 
tradicting Hobbes’s (supposed) ideas, the author devotes the last 
four chapters to the task of deriving from it the whole structure 
of things as he knows it, from the decalogue to the beheading of 
Charles I. The reader may gain perspective from the fact that 
one entire chapter is assigned to property and its privileges and 
benefactions. Cumberland even makes out a blank check by the use 
of which ‘‘every Reader may, by his own Skill, form the law enjoin- 
ing the Acquisition and Exercise’’ of whatever virtuous tactics the 
author has omitted to describe. In conclusion he hurls at Hobbes 
with a Jovian gesture that most crushing of all indictments—treason. 

Apparently it was Cumberland’s desire that no reader should 
fail to see that this was the keynote. That is to say, the utilitarian 
theory had already assumed definite form in the seventeenth century 
as the intellectually sophisticated expression of emotional reluctance 
to serious change. As yet, however, it expressed only the highly 
held belief that whatever may be said of monarchy (and equally 
bitter opponents of Hobbes differed flatly on that point) the main 
structure of society, upon which the form of the national adminis- 
tration is a mere superstructure, is to be sanctified and preserved 
inviolate. A study of the later developments of this social philoso- 
phy will show that while it became definitely aligned in the eigh- 
teenth century against kings by divine right and their enfranchised 
(merecantilist) monopolies, as disturbers of the natural order, its 
opposition to the proletarian movements of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries indicated that it has never lost its character as 
the philosophy of the status quo. 

C. E. Ayres. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


5 Probably nothing has so prejudiced Hobbes in the minds of succeeding 
generations as the silly contemporary versions of the ‘‘state of nature.’’ The 
whole idea of social relativity is a difficult one even for moderns to grasp, and 
Hobbes’s contemporaries, having no wish to grasp it, have effectually prevented 
later generations from reading what Hobbes wrote. Thus Rousseau, who might 
have received great aid and comfort from Hobbes, wasted his time refuting the 
Cumberlandian version of the state of nature. So also Veblen, a thoroughgoing 
Hobbist, disparagingly associates Hobbes’s state of war with neolithic culture. 
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TELEOLOGY AND PRAGMATISM: A NOTE 


HAVE read with interest Mr. Warbeke’s article on ‘‘ A Medieval 

Aspect of Pragmatism.’’. The point of real significance appears 

to be the attempt to turn the pragmatic theory that true knowledge 

is predication that leads to good results, into a tacit admission of the 
teleological character of reality. The formula would be 


True knowledge Good Results 
False knowledge Bad results 


Stripped of all adornment, the reasoning is that since true knowl- 
edge on the one hand refers to the real world and in some sense 
depicts it, and at the same time leads to good results, reality must be 
of such a character as to lead to good results. For if the content 
which is known is not teleological, how can the knowledge of it be so, 
knowledge being nothing but a report of that content? 

It is difficult to avoid pointing out the logical flaw in the argu- 
ment in the very statement of it. Because reality as known is teleo- 
logical is no proof that reality as such, is. By being known, the 
pragmatist might reply, the purposive charaeter breaks out. An 
unsuspected poison operating on an ignorant victim may not be 
looked upon as tending to realize an end, though it may cause an 
event. But the same poison as known by the chemist may be used 
to destroy insects which are spoiling our crops. The act of knowl- 
edge may be the very factor that renders the world practically 
rational. If it be objected that the point is that the good results 
are the criteria of knowledge, it may be replied that while the satis- 
factory utilization of a content establishes its validity, it does not 
follow that the content ‘as such is something purposive. While I 
admit all the implications contained in the constant reference to the 
varieties of pragmatism, I believe that most brands of the doctrine 
would modify Mr. Warbeke’s formula to 


Real World Qua truly known Good results 
which of course is a quite different matter. 


Roserts B. Owen. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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PRAGMATIC TELEOLOGY 


(he would, indeed, as Professor Warbeke says in the April tenth 

issue of this JOURNAL, surprise and chagrin those of us who are 
impressed with the value of pragmatism to find that it ‘‘is a de- 
scendant of a medieval church doctrine and that its antecedents con- 
sorted with those thinkers who tried to make gold from sulphur and 
believed in the seven days of Creation’’ (p. 207). Yet, since it is 
evident that Professor Warbeke has himself suffered the shock of 
this discovery, it is with the hope of rescuing him from his dismay 
that I undertake this answer to his paper. 

Following his example, it will help to clarify the problem if we 
can agree upon what is the unifying principle in the various prag- 
matic schools, which range from the humanistic to the behavioristic, 
for that there is a significant common principle I should maintain 
with Professor Warbeke against those who feel that the term prag- 
matism has been so stretched in covering widely differing philoso- 
phies that it is no longer useful even as a blanket term. Professor 
Warbeke believes that humanism is the principle fundamental to 
all varieties of pragmatic doctrine, and humanism taken in its widest 
sense as a tendency to interpret all reality in terms of human 
nature, that is to say, according to the dictation of desire, instinct 
and the will to believe. Certainly if this thesis can be established 
there is reason to grant much similarity between pragmatism and 
such medieval philosophies as Augustine’s and his successors’. 

I for one, however, can not accept Professor Warbeke’s analysis, 
in the first place because in the history of this philosophical move- 
ment pragmatism has been used as a wider term than humanism,— 
one wide enough to reconcile such divergencies as exist between 
humanism and behaviorism. To the humanism of Professors James 
and Schiller we should contrast rather than compare the functional- 
ism, or philosophical behaviorism of Professor Dewey—yes, and of 
Professor James himself. The humanistic wing has not broken 
with the dominant idealistic tradition, and therefore by regarding 
the principle of personality as ultimate, it does, as Professor War- 
beke says, tend to read off the nature of reality as constituted by the 
nature of man (cf. Dewey: Essays in Experimental Logic, p. 325, 
for a similar estimate of humanism). The reason for this is that 
if mind is regarded as a spectator of ‘‘reality’’ and no provision is 
made for the understanding of knowing as a dynamic relationship 
between the agent and his world, the purposes and meanings which 
are actually found in cognitive experience are placed, according to 
the point of immediate interest, either in the reality or in the mind 
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knowing that reality. Then, when the need for agreement between 
ideas and their objects becomes distressingly evident, it is easy, if not 
necessary, if one is unwilling to destroy the reality, to describe it in 
terms of human teleology even when it is reality as such, and not 
reality as known, which is in question. The consistent pragmatists, 
namely the functionalists, instrumentalists or behaviorists, have de- 
parted from the Kantian tradition which considered knowing as a 
process of constituting objects by adding to sense data a relationship 
to a self, mind, consciousness or ego—name it as you will—and 
have by this departure outgrown their humanism, which even in 
James was only one thread in a vastly more significant whole. Posi- 
tively, consistent pragmatists say that in conscious experience, 
which is one type of relationship maintaining between objects and 
living beings, the objects change as the behavior of the organism 
toward them changes and that the change is one of meaning. Here 
then teleology enters, and the recognition of it is what unites all 
pragmatists, but consistent pragmatists do not agree with their 
more dualistic brothers of the humanistic school in defining this 
teleology. For the latter it may make sense to say that reality as 
such is teleological but the former say only that reality as known— 
i. e., by virtue of an active relationship which it may assume—is 
teleological. I am using the word teleological as I understand Pro- 
fessor Warbeke to use it, to indicate a control other than mechanical 
and of the nature which we call purposive. It is the direction of 
action by meaning, by an end to be attained. 

If we take James at his worst we may accept much of what 
Professor Warbeke says in criticism of his humanism. When we 
consider James’s all too well known formulation of truth as that 
which by serving the agent’s purposes or desires, is ‘‘in so far 
forth’’ true, we must agree with Professor Warbeke that it is a 
dangerously anti-intellectualistic attitude. It is only fair to James, 
however, to remember that, pioneer though he was, he repeatedly 
went beyond this humanistic formulation. We should do injustice 
to his scientific temper, his logical conscience, did we fail to recog- 
nize the weight he placed on other than humanistic considerations 
in his analysis of the problems of knowledge and truth. 

Even the often quoted comparison of pragmatic method to a 
corridor (cf. Pragmatism, p. 54ff.) is far from being the viciously 
anthropocentric doctrine of the nature of truth which Professor 
Warbeke takes it to be. James formulated in this metaphorical way 
a suggestive and consistent theory of knowing as instrumental. He 
speaks of the function of ideas in carrying us ‘‘prosperously from 
one part of our experience to any other, linking things satisfactorily, 
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working securely, simplifying, saving labor’’ (ibid., p. 58). One 
can scarcely accuse him in this instance of conformity to the stand- 
ards of medieval theology in regard to truth, a charge I understand 
Professor Warbeke to make, when he expressly says that what truth 
in our ideas and beliefs means to our leading pragmatists—he men- 
tions Dewey and Schiller specifically—is ‘‘the same thing that it 
means in science’’ (ibid., p. 58). 

The criticism upon James’s exposition which Professor Warbeke 
might well have made is that James stops short of an adequate 
explanation of just how it is that ‘‘ideas’’ are instrumental. James 
observes accurately the purposive nature of cognition, but he fails 
to grasp the implications of this, although of course not being a 
pragmatist it would be extremely difficult for Professor Warbeke 
to supplement James on this point. 

But, to return to the point at hand, James, indeed, goes very 
far in guarding his theory of satisfactory leading from the very 
interpretation of it which Professor Warbeke makes. He testifies to 
‘‘the immense pressure of objective control under which our minds 
perform their operations’’ (Pragmatism, p. 233). To define the 
position of pragmatism in regard to truth he writes: ‘‘Her only test 
of probable truth is what works best in the way of leading us, what 
fits every part of life best and combines with the collectivity of ex- 
perience’s demands, nothing being omitted’’ (ibid., p. 80). 

One can, it is true, point to the individualistic claims for satis- 
faction in this definition, but if one does so, one should in fairness 
to James notice the objective demands as well, and not forget that 
James explicitly states that: ‘‘Consistency both with previous truth 
and novel fact’’ is of the two demands ‘‘always the most imperious 
elaimant.’’ (Pragmatism, p. 217. Cf. also Dewey: Essays in Ex- 
perimental Logic, p. 324.) Even in ‘‘The Will to Believe,’’ in 
which critics usually note James’s theory that truth is the emotion- 
ally satisfying, James is careful to guard his statement to this effect 
with the parenthetical statement ‘‘in addition to meeting logical 
demands.’’ (The Will To Believe, p. 110. For a similarly cautious 
phrase, cf. ibid., p. 76.) 

1The question immediately following this statement is whether, if theolog- 
ical ideas and the notion of God in particular should satisfy these demands— 
and I e¢all attention again to the fact that these conditions are inclusive of log- 
ical demands—pragmatism could possibly deny their truth. Critics of James, 
and in this number I must include Professor Warbeke, are all too ready to 
ignore the fact that James speaks in such cases in carefully conditioned sen- 
tences, using a subjunctive rather than an indicative mood. Professor War- 
beke writes: ‘‘And throughout we have the implication and direct statement 


that what men think matters little, so long as it does not stand related to that 
good’’ (p. 209). 
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There is above all James’s full and careful description of truth 
as the fulfilment of promise, in which he speaks of truth as some- 
thing happening to an idea. In his own words: ‘‘Its validity is the 
process of its validation’’ (cf. Pragmatism, pp. 201-202). In this 
interpretation the practical consequences which are so often a 
stumbling block to the understanding of James prove to be the con- 
tinuous and harmonious adjustment of behavior to the developing 
implication of the object. 

While we are discussing James’s theory of truth, there is an 
application of it in The Varieties of Religious Experience which is 
too crucial and too evidently misunderstood by Professor Warbeke 
to pass unnoticed. Professor Warbeke interprets James as saying 
that ‘‘moral qualities are truly existent in the character of the 
Deity’’ because these qualities affect human conduct (p. 208). 
What James really says is: (1) ‘‘The best method of discussing 
points of theory is to begin by ascertaining what practical difference 
would result from one alternative or the other being true’’ (Varie- 
ties of Religious Experience, p. 443). As illustrative of his mean- 
ing he cites Locke’s analysis of personal identity, Berkeley’s analysis 
of matter, Hume’s analysis of causation. He mentions Dugald 
Steward, Thomas Brown, James Mill, John Mill, Professor Bain, 
and Shadworth Hodgson as men who have employed this method. 
(2) He identifies this with Charles Peirce’s principle of pragmatism, 
with the conclusion that a concept has positive significance, 7. e., is 
more than verbal, only in so far as it is capable of analysis into 
meanings which can be experimentally tested, by which he means 
lead to possible differences of practise if they are true. (3) To 
make clear his point he analyzes the concept ‘‘God,”’ first as to 
metaphysical attributes, which he finds verbal merely, and second 
as to moral attributes. In regard to the latter he admits: ‘‘If 
dogmatic theology really does prove beyond dispute that a God 
with characters like these exists, she may well claim to give a solid 
basis to religious sentiment. But verily how stands it with her 
arguments?’’ (ibid., p. 447, Italics mine). His final conclusion, 
which one would never surmise from Professor Warbeke’s report 
of it, is that ‘‘we must, therefore, I think, bid a definitive goodby to 
dogmatic theology’’ (ibid., p. 448). 

Another important point in regard to which I find myself unable 
to accept the interpretation of Professor Warbeke (p. 213) is with 
reference to the meaning of James’s statement that ‘‘Truth lies in 
rebus and is at every moment our own line of most propitious reac- 
tion’? (The Meaning of Truth, p. 74). This and a further quota- 
tion (ibid., p. 163) establish for Professor Warbeke the evidence of 
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pragmatic belief in ‘‘a world in which teleology obtains.’’ As I 


follow James’s development of the statement that ‘‘truth lies in 
rebus’’ I find this: ‘‘the whole mission of the pre-existing and in- 
sufficient world of matter may simply be to provoke thought to pro- 
duce its far more precious supplement’’ (ibid., p. 80) and then most 
significantly ‘‘knowing in short may . . . be only one way of getting 
into fruitful relations with reality’’ (cbid., pp. 80-81). This might 
easily pass for a general statement of Professor Dewey’s position, 
the full implications of which we must admit James never saw, or 
we should not find him wavering between functionalism and repre- 
sentative idealism as we find him doing in this connection, when he 
adds the unfortunate amendment, ‘‘whether copying be one of those 
relations or not.’’ 

In estimating James’s position as a pragmatist one must care- 
fully distinguish between his suggestive attempts to break away 
from the traditional idealistic interpretations of the relation between 
object and idea and his frequent relapses into old ways of thinking. 
Not even in the Essays in Radical Empiricism, as I have elsewhere 
maintained (cf. this JouRNAL, Vol. XV., No. 12) does he entirely 
overcome traditional divorce between thought and its object, and in 
so far as he moves on this idealistic basis it is more than likely that 
Professor Warbeke is correct that ‘‘if true knowledge is teleological 
the reason for it is to be sought in reality itself’’ (p. 213). But 
this is not to lodge a complaint against pragmatism. It is to join 
hands with pragmatism against a copy theory of knowledge. 

And yet on this point of the agreement between true knowledge 
and reality hinges Professor Warbeke’s argument against pragma- 
tism. He fully recognizes James’s repudiation of design in the 
universe at large, but feels that for James there must be the pre- 
sumption of a teleological aspect to any particular or isolated por- 
tion of reality. From that he finds it a simple sum in addition to 
add to each other the particular portions of reality with their par- 
ticular purposivenesses into a universe which as such has meaning 
(cf. pp. 213-214). The difficulty seems to lie in a misapprehension 
of what a pragmatist means by reality, of what he means by know- 
ing, and of how he conceives the relationship between reality and 
knowing. Professor Warbeke argues that the teleological character 
of knowledge must be considered as a direct result of the character 
of reality. He does not conceive the possibility that reality may 
become purposive by entering into a new relationship, yet prag- 
matists have consistently asserted that reality as known is purposive 
whereas reality in other respects is indifferent to purpose. 

Thus a cloud may be heavy with rain and yet in so far as it 
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does not factor in any conscious experience it is without meaning. 
Whatever insues comes, not as meant, but as the result of the me- 
chanical interaction of physical forces. If, however, the cloud is 
threatening, it is by that token in a specifically functional relation- 
ship with some living being. A critic may point out the obvious 
fact that unknown dangers are as full of evil consequences as known 
dangers, and that merely knowing does not impart the dangerous 
character. But precisely here lies the ambiguity. Truly, conse- 
quences will follow uniformly from unforeseen as well as from fore- 
seen events. But surely no one would confuse for a moment uni- 
form mechanical sequence with teleological characteristics. The 
known danger, just in so far as known, functions to determine the 
attitude by which the danger is met. It may paralyze the beholder 
by inducing an attitude of suspense in which response is delayed, or 
it may by assuming a somewhat different character call forth avoid- 
ance or even resistance. This means not only that in so far as 
‘‘reality,’’ such as a storm cloud, is reduced to a sign of danger it has 
teleological significance, but also that until it is on this level of 
cognition it is non-teleological, since the purposive control is demon- 
strably the very essence of knowing. 

With this we may contrast the position indicated by Professor 
Warbeke’s criticism: ‘‘If, therefore, that knowledge be assumed to 
have a teleological purpose it must be that any reality (however 
pluralistically conceived otherwise) provides the basis for this in- 
terpretation. And unless some valid distinction is to be made be- 
tween true-knowledge-of and actual-character-of reality the assump- 
tion of a teleology in the one involves the same for the other’’ (p. 
214). He makes his position unmistakable by implied acceptance 
of Spinoza’s dualistic formula that the order and connection of ideas 
is the same as the order and connection of things. If this gives a 
correct understanding of his position, then it is Professor Warbeke 
rather than the pragmatist who faces the dilemma of viewing reality 
apart from the knowledge relationship as teleological, or else of 
viewing knowing itself as non-purposive. ErHet E. Sasin. 

Bryn Mawr COuueEGE. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Human Nature and its Remaking. Wi1tu1AM Ernest Hocxine. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1918. Pp. xxiv + 434. 
The title of this work may easily lead to an erroneous classifica- 
tion by incautious cataloguers. The author’s concern is not pri- 
marily with social changes, but with the development of the indi- 
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vidual. The ‘‘human nature’’ that is to be remade is the mass of 
inherited instincts and capacities; and the ‘‘remaking’’ is education 
in its largest sense. The fundamental thesis is that education in 
this sense is not by any means merely a social process; that, on the 
contrary, it is a dialectical outworking of potentialities belonging 
to the individual ; and that these are of such a nature as to indicate, 
if not to prove, the contact of the individual with a supernatural 
power. 

With respect to the instincts as such, Professor Hocking takes a 
position that appears to be both sound and suggestive. This is that 
instinctive tendencies are present in the higher, as well as in the 
lower, grades of the nervous hierarchy. Curiosity, for example, is 
such an instinct. It is dependent upon no special class of physical 
stimuli; it shows itself in no special set of muscular responses, 
Stimulus and response are describable only in terms that imply rela- 
tion to mental activity. Our curiosity is excited, for example, by 
what is strange, not only as it meets the eye, but as it relates itself to 
our theories. We not only examine it attentively from the most favor- 
able points of view, but we analyze it reflectively, classify it and 
explain it. If this view is correct, we make a serious mistake if we 
try to break up our inheritance of instincts into elements com- 
parable to the sucking-reflex. We are by nature intelligent beings, 
and as such we have our characteristic native susceptibilities and 
modes of procedure. Curiosity is a ‘‘central instinct.’’ Other 
central instincts are play, pugnacity, and fear. And, indeed, if we 
are to believe Professor Hocking, there is at the center of all these 
instincts one which is the nucleus of all our personal activities what- 
soever: the ‘‘will to power.”’ 

Accordingly, while, as inherited, man’s specific instincts are 
largely disconnected, there is in him a tendency to their intelligent 
integration, their gradually developing ‘‘interpretation’’ as factors 
in the totality of will. The consciousness—clear or vague as it may 
be—of the effectiveness of this central control of impulse Professor 
Hocking identifies with conscience. Sin is ‘‘the refusal to interpret 
crude impulse in terms of the individual’s most intelligent will to 
power’’ (p. 116). 

If the individualistic form of these definitions gives the reader 
pause, he need not fear that he has failed to catch our author’s 
meaning. The individualism is intended. According to Professor 
Hocking, society, with its customs, institutions, and laws, fails to 
include and fails to provide for just that which is most precious in 
the human being. His problem, as he announces it, is ‘‘to find some 
way, in independence of ‘society,’ to an objectively valid interpreta- 
tion of the human will. The case of all liberalism, of all reform, of 
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every criticism and likewise of every defense of any social régime, 
must rest in the last analysis upon the discovery, or the assumption, 
of such a ‘true’ interpretation.’’ ‘‘If society ... is the only or final 
interpreter of human nature, human nature is helpless against 
society . . . ‘Socialization’ is the last word in human development; 
and society is always right’’ (p. xi). 

An adequate discussion of this position would require much 
space. Let it suffice to recall attention to the familiar consideration, 
that society too develops and by no means always knows what will 
permanently satisfy it. The common opposition is not so much 
between individual and social rights, as between partial social rights; 
and a solution, when it is found, consists in a fuller integration of 
society. The actual society, even on the most extremely socialistic 
grounds, must still be judged in the light of its potentialities. But, 
aside from the intrinsic merits of Professor Hocking’s position, its 
consequences for philosophical inquiry must not be altogether over- 
looked. The philosopher is made an advocate. He is committed to 
the defense of a cause, the substantiation of a given set of claims; 
and he is assured that on the success with which this defense is 
carried through, the highest interests of humanity depend. What 
could be more unfortunate? 

But let us return. Conscience, then, is not to be explained as an 
expression of the general will. Duty is not subjection to the prefer- 
‘ences of others. It is not the pressure of custom, though it is 
generally inclined to set a value upon custom. Conscience ‘‘ chooses 
what satisfies itself, not what satisfies the tribe’’ (p. 97). It accepts 
authoritative guidance as an economical supplementation of its own 
originality ; but it may equally reject and oppose authority. Con- 
science is not even to be described as a will for the real interests of 
others. It is a well-considered will to power; and, ‘‘from such a 
will, certain ways of treating wives and friends will follow by 
logical necessity’’ (p. 122). 

Professor Hocking will have nothing to do with a naturalistic 
theory of sin. The sinful act, according to him, implies that at the 
time of action the self is in some degree independent of inherited 
nature, of the environment, and of God (p. 124). Hence it can not 
be explained: to explain it would be to explain it away. But it is 
possible to point out conditions that lead to sin. Thus, for example, 
we must frequently act before deliberation can be complete; effect- 
iveness of action may require compromise with associates; the guid- 
ance of authority is needed, yet the easy surrender of private judg- 
ment is wrong. In fact, all morality involves the risk of immorality. 
On the other hand, remorse for sin is one of the principal motives 
for righteousness. ‘‘Since we must win moral life through moral 
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adventure, we need to add the push of rue to the pull of the ultimate 
good, in order to find our adequate and complete moral motive’’ 
(p. 186). 

**Sin,’’ however, may be used to denote not an act, but the status 
of the agent: the condition of his preferences. The state of sin is, 
in part at least, a consequence of previous sinful acts; it seems also 
to be in some measure an original trait of our nature. What its 
ultimate consequence is, Professor Hocking does not profess to know; 
but he finds the religious belief that it involves somehow a loss of 
immortality, altogether reasonable. The longing for immortality he 
finds to be inseparable from man’s self-conscious will to power: it is 
its ‘‘deepest expression’’ (p. 143). This longing has accordingly 
been an important factor in the moral uplift of man. 

Professor Hocking returns to this theory of the necessary desire 
for immortality in another connection, in which he takes occasion 
to comment upon Professor Leuba’s statistical investigation of the 
matter. He writes (p. 373): ‘‘One who loves life at all is forever 
becoming more deeply involved in it; and the self-conscious lover of 
life can not otherwise than will his own continuous existence. To 
desire the saving of one’s soul in this sense is a necessary desire.’’ 
And he adds in a footnote: ‘‘A fact which is not altered by the 
results of any questionnaire, especially of a questionnaire circulated 
among the more sophisticated and self-challenging members of the 
community.’’ It may be doubted whether this plea is sound. A 
fact is, of course, presumably unaltered by the results of a question- 
naire; but the conclusions of a very summary a priori argument may 
well be called in question in view of such results. Furthermore, if 
the desire for immortality springs necessarily from self-conscious- 
ness, we should expect to find it strongest and most unmistakable in 
‘*the more sophisticated and self-challenging’’ individuals. 

It was remarked above that, according to our author, the in- 
evitable course of social progress is, in its general features, given by 
the dialectic that is implicit in the individual. This is illustrated by 
the case of pugnacity. Originally it calls for destruction; then, 
since destruction leaves no victim to acknowledge defeat, it is sup- 
planted by revenge—a change which ‘‘takes place quite in inde- 
pendence of any social restraint upon the fighting impulse’’ (p. 165) 
—but, since revenge requires the presence of the adversary, it 
‘‘squints toward the maintenance of friendliness,’’ and thus leads to 
punishment; which, in discriminating between the actual evil of 
character and its essential possibilities, leads inevitably to forgive- 
mess. In general terms, the process is this: ‘‘The transformation of 
instinct, under experience, consists essentially in the series of hy- 
potheses which a given mind adopts,’’ with respect to the satis- 
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faction of the complete will; each successive hypothesis being built 
upon the error of the proceding one. 

It should be distinctly understood that the whole success of Pro- 
fessor Hocking’s enterprise turns upon this dialectic. The theory 
is central and essential to his system. To the present reviewer the 
mode of thinking is so foreign that sympathetic criticism of it is 
impossible. I recognize the ingenuity of the argument; but each 
swift step leaves me behind. Punishment, for example, I believe to 
be an exercise of authority. So far as my knowledge extends, where 
there is no authority, there is no punishment. But where does au- 
thority appear in the dialectic? 

Professor Hocking offers ‘‘the individual life, with its natural 
dialectic, as the standard to which social pressures must conform’’ 
(p. 182). The social modeling of the individual is largely good and 
partly bad. There are many unnatural restraints and cruelties in- 
volved; but the conventions are often sound at bottom, even when 
superficially mistaken. Still, our author insists, it is a fact that in- 
dividuals are often sacrificed to social needs, and that fixed institu- 
tional forms hamper the vital movements. Now society has no right 
that does not coincide with the interest of the individual—that is, 
with the conditions of his development. The first postulate of a 
good society is: ‘‘What others wish me to be must be identical with 
what I myself wish to be’’ (p. 185). What of other individuals? 
In a good society competition must be reconciled with common ad- 
vantage; or, as Professor Hocking’s second postulate reads: ‘‘ Every 
competitive interest must be so transformed or interpreted as to be 
non-competitive, or an ingredient in a non-competitive interest’’ (Pp. 
200). It is the indispensable function of the state, that it is the ob- 
jective condition through which this transformation or interpreta- 
tion becomes possible. To be sure a perfect society is not possible; 
and, on the other hand, man’s highest activities are concerned with 
the overcoming of social maladaptations. It is requisite, however, 
that institutions be plastic. Postulate three accordingly reads: 
‘“Whatever in institutions tends at any time to deform human 
nature shall be freely subject to the force of the dissatisfaction 
naturally directed to change them’’ (p. 221). Conservatism can 
not be too strong—if it be not mistaken. But it may easily be mis- 
taken. Hence a fourth postulate: ‘‘Conserving force shall be pro- 
portionate to certainty’’ (p. 225). 

But individual life, according to Professor Hocking, not only 
sets the norm for all social arrangements, both of the more private 
and personal and of the more public and impersonal sorts. Neither 
love nor affairs gives full scope for the development and expression 
of human personality. The public appreciates only a small part of 
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the man; the family perceives and appreciates more, but gives it 
wholly insufficient exercise. There are, however, two domains—at 
once social and more than social—in which ‘‘an adequate and attain- 
able object for the human will to power’’ can be found. These are 
art and religion. ‘‘Art is the region which man has created for 
himself, wherein he can find full scope for unexpressed powers, and 
yet win an absolute success, in testimony of his own reality’’ (p. 
291). Religion aims at even more. Transcending the imagination, 
it intends to reveal an independently real world, in which all the 
resources of subconscious capacity—the entire self, in short—can 
find full and permanent freedom for development. 

Here again I fail to follow. Religion has not meant to me what 
Professor Hocking indicates. And as for art, I can think of no 
human activity more thoroughly and essentially social, or, for that 
matter, more constrained by social limitations, than this. When 
Professor Hocking adds: ‘‘The artist has all that the metaphysician 
can give him, though it be not in conceptual form,’’ I can only dimly 
wonder what in the way of definite sense can lie behind the words. 
I recall similar words in Abt Vogler, but there I interpret them as 
expressing a pardonable enthusiasm—not philosophical truth. 

The last part of the book is devoted to an interpretation of cer- 
tain of the teachings of Jesus, which Professor Hocking conceives 
to be the fundamental principles of Christianity. The method em- 
ployed is that which, for good or ill, has become characteristic of 
those idealistic thinkers who wish, on the one hand to recommend 
their doctrines to the larger public, and on the other hand to pre- 
serve for themselves a certain solidarity with tradition. The expo- 
sition is, to say the least, not bien documentée. Neither does it 
smack of higher criticism. It is a very well reasoned and most in- 
structive account of what Professor Hocking would have meant by 
the teachings in question, had they been his own. 

Asceticism, we are told, has had a certain important significance 
by reason of the emphasis which it has laid upon the genuine and 
complete satisfaction which religion gives. It is defective, however, 
because it is abstract—because it merely turns away from the prob- 
lems set by human nature, instead of facing and solving them. This 
Christianity professes to do. In its teachings it consistently urges 
not mere self-denial but dialectic—the losing of life, by which life 
is gained. Every one of its maxims must be interpreted in this 
spirit. ‘‘Resist not evil,’’ means, not that pugnacity is to be elimi- 
nated, but that it is to be aufgehoben—taken up in, and subordinated 
to, a real love for the enemy. ‘‘It is sometimes necessary to induce 
a quiescent frame of mind,’’ before the appeal of non-resistance can 
be effective. Similarly, the identification of lust and adultery means, 
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not the prohibition of sex-love or of its carnal manifestations, but 
the transformation of it, by which it becomes a means to the freer 
and higher life of man and woman. Similarly again, ambition. is 
not destroyed, but glorified. Who has been more ambitious than 
the great reformers and missionaries, whose aim is to save souls, 
to educate mankind ? 

This Christian ambition, as our author proceeds to observe, ap- 
pears to be, in the individual who entertains it, the height of pre- 
sumption. How can one pretend to save the world if he himself be 
not already saved. And yet Christianity calls upon him to save 
himself by giving himself up to the saving of others. How can 
Christian humility be reconciled with the impudence of preaching? 
Only by a divine presence in the preacher—only if it is not he that 
speaks and strives, but God in him. This is exactly what the 
Christian claims, and he claims it as a personally verified matter 
of fact. 

From the philosophical standpoint, Professor Hocking declares 
in conclusion, it can only be said that such a claim is not at all pre- 
posterous; that it is in harmony with such general indications as 
we have of the possibilities of human nature; and that, accordingly, 
it may well be true. 

I must confess that I do not find this conclusion altogether satis- 
factory; and if my own religion leanings were of the mystic type 
I believe I should find it even more unsatisfactory. As little as any 
other perception, is the mystic vision a direct and simple thing. It 
is not merely a passive experience but an interpretation; and I do 
not see that this interpretation lies outside the field of philosophy. 
If philosophy is intrinsically incapable of guaranteeing the inter- 
pretation, mysticism is naught but vanity. 


THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 
Bryn Mawke Couuece. 


Some Suggestions in Ethics. BrerNarp BosaANQuEer. London: Mac- 

millan & Co. 1918. Pp. vii+ 248. 

The title of this little book is well chosen. Dr. Bosanquet has 
not attempted here to give us a systematic treatment of ethical 
theory, but to consider merely a few more or less disconnected ques- 
tions relating to both theory and practise which apparently have 
at times puzzled him, and which he thinks may be puzzling others. 
Nor is there anything dogmatic in his manner of handling these 
questions. The reader has the feeling that he is not so much 
reading a book as being permitted to listen while Dr. Bosanquet 
thinks aloud. Such a method of presentation has obvious merits 
and equally obvious disadvantages. It insures a sincere and direct 
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treatment of problems all of which the author feels to be vital. On 
the other hand, not many readers will find their own ethical un- 
certainties exactly correspondent to Dr. Bosanquet’s, nor will his 
Somewhat tortuous treatment of many of his problems lead his 
readers into all the light that they might wish for. 

The book, as has been said, is short; but it would take a long 
review to follow the author through the meandering course of his 
nine chapters, in which rather more than nine problems are con- 
sidered and upwards of ninety-nine ‘‘suggestions’’ are offered. 
The two chapters which come nearest to the heart of ethical theory 
are the second and third, in which the collective as opposed to the 
individualist view of the ‘‘social good’’ is upheld, and the nature 
of value as an impersonal category rather than as a datum of sense- 
perception is discussed. ‘‘What is good or has value,’’ the author 
defines as that which possesses ‘‘the general character of what a 
human being wants.’’ This definition is skilfully formulated so as 
to recognize the relation of value to human wants, and yet not to 
limit it to the object of immediate and present desire. A more 
original chapter is number VI, ‘‘ How is One to Know What to Do?’’ 
The most important part of this chapter is the section in which the 
author discusses the question how far efficiency and practical suc- 
cess in the carrying out of a good motive are to be considered in 
assessing the moral goodness of the person or the act involved. It 
is a little surprising to find one of Dr. Bosanquet’s idealistic tenden- 
cies coming so near as he does to the position of Bentham and Mill. 
Not that he by any means adopts their views in toto; but he protests 
as they do against the goodness of mere ‘‘motives,’’ and points out 
with great keenness the part which efficiency plays in the total 
moral act. ‘‘An attempt at a good which succeeds and one which 
fails are not, as a rule and in principle, equally good in will. The 
former is good all through; the latter is good at core, but the core 
has not grown an outside to match it. . . . Sometimes, I confess, I 
think it nothing less than a crying shame and scandal that our 
morality has been taught to take out the motive from an act and 
judge it alone, as if moral obligation stopped at laudable desires, 
and did not extend to making one’s will adequate to the situation. 
‘To respond adequately to the situation’ is not a bad formula if you 
want to put the rules of moral guidance into six words.’’ This em- 
phasis upon actual efficiency is supplemented in the last chapter 
by a similar emphasis on the importance of knowledge and intelli- 
gence. Dr. Bosanquet feels that ‘‘we are not hard enough on 
stupidity.’’ Of course stupidity as the opposite of cleverness is 
hardly open to moral disapproval; but there is a kind of stupidity, 
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common enough indeed, which has in it a genuinely immoral 
quality. This kind of stupidity ought to be described as ‘‘unre- 
sponsiveness to values,’’ or ignorance of ‘‘what a life and mind 
must be, at the minimum, in order to have value at all as a life and 
mind.’’ ‘‘It is a blindness to moral values either in the narrower 
sense of morality or in that wider sense for which all values are 
‘moral.’ But its intellectual side is also prominent and inevitable. 
You can not be blind to values without a prevailing ignorance and 
distortion in your ideas concerning facts, objects, and truths.’’ 

Insistence such as this upon the moral duty of being intelligent 
is indeed timely. Too long has ethical theory dwelt upon the exclu- 
sive value of a good heart. Something needed to be said about the 
truly moral nature of right thinking. 


JAMES Bissett PRATT. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


Figuri e studi di storia della filosofia. E. Tromo. Roma: ‘‘L’Uni- 
verselle’’ Imprimerie Polyglotte. 1918. Pp. 324. 


Signor Troilo’s volume of essays reveals a mind impatient of the 
drawing-room popularity achieved by many varieties of so-called 
idealistic and anti-intellectual ‘‘philosophy’’ to-day, seeking to recall 
his countrymen from the pursuit of German idealism or Bergsonian 
intuition to the positivism which can alone serve as the intellectual 
basis of a true ethical idealism. He believes that philosophy is es- 
sentially an imaginative construction of the human spirit, like poetry ; 
but he is convinced that such a philosophy of human values can not 
be erected without a careful and dispassionate consideration of the 
facts of existence. The present volume is an example of what the 
positivistic Neokantianism of Tocco and Barzellotti, Troilo’s masters, 
can accomplish at its very best. There are essays upon Bergson and 
William James, the latter an impartial appreciation; upon Vailati, 
Tocco, Giuseppe Sergi, Giorgio Politeo, and Giacomo Barzellotti, all 
exceedingly interesting sketches of figures far too little known outside 
of Italy; and an estimation of Helvetius’ service to science and phi- 
losophy. But the reader will be most interested in the three conclud- 
ing essays on ‘‘The Concept of the History of Philosophy,’’ ‘‘The 
History of Philosophy and the History of Science,’’ and ‘‘History 
and Utopia.’’ In these illuminating studies Signor Troilo is seeking 
to free the history of philosophy from its bondage to metaphysics 
and epistemology, and make it a real history of the progress of the 
human spirit and imagination. Utopias are of the essence of philos- 
ophy and life; for while history is a world that passes into a dream, 
Utopia is a dream that becomes a world. It matters not that it will 
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never be realized in time or place; for its realization is in men as 
ethical truth and function. Without a vision of the perfect city to 
spur him on, man would not be man. 


JoHNn H. RanpaALL, JR. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY : April, 1919. 
In Memoriam: John Wallace Baird. A Study of Tonal Attributes 
(pp. 121-164) : Ginpert J. Ricn.—The pure vowels do not occur at 
the same point for all observers nor do they lie an octave apart. 
Judgments of vocality are made upon a perceptual and not an 
attributive basis. Judgments of pitch are made upon an attributive 
basis. Previous experiments establishing the attributive status of 
volume, and showing that it follows Weber’s Law, have been verified 
with pure tones. Some Forms of Natural Training to Which 
Certain Birds are Subjected (pp. 165-172) : P. F. Swrnpie. — Certain 
interesting regularities in the behavior of birds, especially carniv- 
orous ones, are explained. Analysis of Nesting Activities (pp. 173- 
186): P. F. Swinpie. - Relation between bodily activity and com- 
plexity of nest, relative utility of the various movements, theoretical 
conception of nest building, utility of group dependent upon its 
proper temporal position, application to nest-building of birds, nest 
building of the Cariama, simple and multiple nests, selection of the 
building place, etc., are discussed. The Peristaltic-Like Nature of 
Organic Responses (pp. 187-210): P. F. Swinp.e. — The initial ele- 
ment of the innately associated series of elements of the responses 
of long duration conditions or induces its qualitatively most similar 
element; this in turn induces its most similar element which has not 
occurred immediately before, and so on until the qualitatively most 
dissimilar element to the initial one is induced. Some Relations 
between the War and Psychology (p. 211-224): G. Sranuey 
Hauu.— The psychological forces which play the chief réle in wars 
are discussed. Only when we understand and learn how to control 
them can the world be safe for peace. Duration, Energy and Ex- 
tent of Reaction Movements—Simple and Flying Reactions (pp. 224- 
236): FranK ANGELL.—An investigation in continuation of the 
‘*Preliminary Note’’ on reaction times in an earlier volume. Book 
Review. Book Notes. 
Crawford, W. J. Experiments in Psychical Science: Levitation, 

Contact, and the Direct Voice. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

1919. Pp. vi+ 201. $2.00. 
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Jerusalem, William. Problems of the Secondary Teacher. Trans- 
lated by Charles F. Sanders. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 1918. 
Pp. 253. $1.75. 


Link, Henry C. Employment Psychology: the application of scien- 
tific methods to the selection, training and grading of employees. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1919. Pp. xii+ 440. $2.50. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


HAECKEL 


In the death of Ernst Haeckel the world loses the last of those 
great Victorians for whom Darwinian evolution was not merely a bio- 
logical hypothesis, but the foundation of a new philosophy and a new 
religion. Haeckel was the Spencer of Germany; and like Spencer he 
undertook to preach the new gospel of evolution to the people at 
large. Though possessed of a vastly greater knowledge of the science 
of zoology than his English prototype, he was inferior to him in 
philosophic power, and especially in clarity and tolerance. 

The central thought in Haeckel’s philosophy is what he called 
monism. This monism of his was a rather crude development of the 
monism of Spinoza. Like the greater doctrine, it opposed dualism 
both in the individual and in the cosmos. Man’s mind is an insep- 
arable aspect of his body and shares the composite and perishable 
character : while, in the world at large, whatever may be called divine 
or spiritual is an inseparable aspect of the eternal and infinite system 
of matter and energy. 

On this monistic psychology and cosmology Haeckel founds his 
monistic theories of ethics and education. He rejects what he regards 
as the other-worldliness and asceticism of Christian ethics and attacks 
these tendencies with the harshest and most bitter invective. Yet for 
all his‘anti-clericalism there is nothing of the Nietzschean attempt to 
subordinate right to might, and to make ideals secondary to a ‘‘will 
to power.’’ Haeckel believed with Spencer that the Golden Rule ex- 
pressed adequately the rival claims of egoism and altruism; and, also 
like Spencer, he believed that the new evolutionary science was ca- 
pable of giving both a psychological explanation and a logical sanc- 
tion of the moral sense. 

In his monistie theory of education Haeckel advocated a far more 
extensive and intensive teaching of natural science than that which 
exists. Like many gentler reformers he mourned the fact that the 
incredible advances in our knowledge of physical nature had failed 
to react upon human culture. And it is interesting to find him in- 
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veighing against the double standard of morals which permits gov- 
ernments to follow a policy of unbridled egoism that is in direct con- 
tradiction to the Christian altruism which is preached as the rule of 
life for individuals. 

That Haeckel was swept into the vortex of hate and criminal mad- 
ness that engulfed so many of the German professors at the outbreak 
of the war, should not blind us to the fact that he was a great man. 
He preached with harshness and sometimes with amazing crudity 
and unfairness, yet always frankly and bravely, the same principles 
of monistic materialism that are believed by the softer and more tact- 
ful majority of his scientific colleagues. He was as lacking in tech- 
nical philosophic learning and subtlety as in graces of style. But 
these defects were offset in large measure by his energy and sincerity, 
and by a kind of clumsy clearness due largely to iteration. Haeckel 
wrote not for philosophers, but roughly for plain and rough minds. 
Multitudes of men read him, understood what they read and were con- 
vinced of its truth. He was a power in his generation ; and more for 
good than evil. 

W. P. Montaaue. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 

Proressor A. 8. PRINGLE-PATTISON has resigned from the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, where he has held the chair of Logic and Meta- 
physies since 1891. 


Proressor NorMAN Kemp SmirH, since 1913 McCosh professor of 
philosophy at Princeton, has been called to the professorship of phi- 
losophy in the University of Edinburgh. During his stay here he has 
won, both by his personality and his scholarly attainments, a distin- 
guished place among American philosophers. It is with very keen 
regret that we part with him, but he goes to his new position sup- 
ported by the good wishes of many loyal friends. 


Proressor A. E. Daviss, professor of philosophy at the Ohio 
State University, has been appointed head of the department of phi- 
losophy and psychology at Colorado College. 


Dr. ArtHuUR M. JorpDAn, who has just completed two years of re- 
search work at Columbia University, will return to the University of 
Arkansas this fall as head of the department of psychology. 
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Reviews and Abstracts of Literature. Journals and New Books. Notes 
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Reviews and Abstracts of Literature. Journals and New Books. Notes 
and News. 
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Panpsychism Again. Durant DRAKE. 
Reviews and Abstracts of Literature. Journals and New Books. 
Notes and News. 
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